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A Platform for Rural Democracy 


“It is becoming increasingly evident that the salvation 
of rural America does not lie in reforming church 
methods,” states Professor Arthur E. Holt in the Register 
of the Chicago Theological Seminary (5757 University 
Avenue, Chicago,) for November. “There is no citizen 
of the United States who is so likely to maintain a church 
as the farmer, if he has income enough to support one. 
Of course, no human being with limited means ought to 
be asked to support our present expensive Protestant ec- 
clesiastical economy, but, change this system as we will, 
we offer little relief to a man with an income which leaves 
him only a few dollars to spend on cultural advancement.” 

The time has come when the handicaps of the farm 
group “must be seen not as issues of politics, but as issues 
of social justice which must be laid upon the conscience of 
Christian America. It is useless to try to maintain the old 
moralities which emphasize the obligation to pay debts and 
to work hard, save and be frugal, unless we are willing 
to scrutinize how one part of the population gets another 
part into debt and to whom the rewards of labor go. 

“Some of the faculty and students of the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary propose to work at the ‘rural problem’ 
from this angle. They have adopted ‘A Platform for 
Rural Democracy’ ” as follows: 


By their noblest traditions the American people are dedicated 
to the pursuit of freedom. In religion and politics there has 
been notable achievement. In the realm of economic life their 
achievement lags. 

Three hundred years of American history has left us with 
the economic resources of the country in control of a small 
minority. This concentration of wealth thwarts both political 
and religious liberty. The epoch which has passed ended with 
the World War. The sea-trader economy with which Protes- 
tantism had had a working alliance for three hundred years had 
exploited the agricultural and labor resource of the world. 
Bankrupt in its moral leadership it disintegrated through its 
own self-generated animosities; it had brought prosperity to 
merchant and manufacturers, but left in poverty great masses 
of the people. 

In formulating the platform of American liberalism there is 
a special need that justice shall be so broadly conceived as to 
include the welfare of the agrarian classes. Many of the slogans 
which pretend to be progressive hide a subtle selfishness which, 
while providing higher standards for urban classes, can only 
be secured at the expense of the rural producer of food and 
raw materials for manufacture. 

Capitalistic production has looked across one bargaining coun- 
ter and bargained for labor; it has looked across another and 


bargained for raw materials from the farmer. In both cases 
it has so maneuvered government policies with regard to cus- 
toms, tariffs, and currency rates as to help itself and to put at a 
disadvantage both labor and the farmer with whom it bargained. 

Cities have wanted cheap and pure food, and they have often 
secured this food by policies which threw the burden on the 
farmer rather than upon forces inside the city which have been 
more responsible for the high cost of living than the farmer. 

Urban money lenders have loaned money to rural borrowers 
and have so manipulated currency rates as to put the borrower 
at a great disadvantage. The lenders of money have empha- 
sized the duty of debt-paying, but have not been conscientious 
about the way rural people are gotten into debt. 

Our American land policy, coming down from homesteading 
days, has been individualistic and without relationship to the 
needs of a national economy. It has, however, this merit, that 
it was a gigantic experiment in the democratic ownership of 
land. Collective activity among American farmers must start 
from the standpoint of the democratically owned farm. Other 
nations may force their farmers into collective organization. 
America must work through voluntary organization to some 
kind of collective strength. 

The Communist group now bidding for leadership in world 
economic life professes friendliness to the peasant, but it be- 
comes increasingly clear that its policy thus far has succumbed 
to an urban proletariat’s desire for cheap food and raw mate- 
rials. It takes away from the farmer his hold upon his land 
and offers him membership in a collective whose products are 
disposed of at a price set by an urban proletariat. 

We hold that considerations of Christian justice demand: 


a) That the land policy of the United States shall be such 
as will insure to the farmer personal freedom and economic 
encouragement, while society is amply protected by efficient 
production and conservation of fertility. 

b) That the farmer’s right to market his goods shall parallel 
the laborer’s right to dispose of labor, a true self-determination 
being accorded to both. The right to orderly market surplus 
labor and surplus farm products shall be conceded to laborer 
and farmer. 

c) That the cost of market distribution from farmer to 
consumer shall be cut to the lowest possible terms, both farmers 
and consumers sharing in these economies. 

d) That there shall be every encouragement to the organiza- 
tion of farmers for economic ends, particularly for cooperative 
sales and purchases. 

e) That an efficient system of both vocational and general 
education of youths and adults living on farms shall be available. 

f) That special efforts shall be made to insure the farmer 
adequate social institutions, including the church, the school, the 
library, means of recreation, good local government, and parti- 
cularly the best possible farm home. 
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g) That there shall be a widespread development of organized 
rural communities, thoroughly democratic, completely coopera- 
tive, and possessed with the spirit of the common welfare. 

h) That no attempt at industrialized farming is to be looked 
upon with favor which does not conserve all the human value of 
present agriculture along with the more efficient production of 
crops. 

i) That every encouragement be given the farmer to rid 
himself from the following historic discriminations: (1) the 
handicap of an original serfdom, (2) unusual subjection to 
the hazards of nature, (3) unfairness in the national system of 
taxation, and the national business economy, and (4) the disad- 
vantage which those on the circumference of society have at 
the hands of those at the center. 


Note: Item “a” above is a revision of one of the paragraphs 
in the section on agriculture of the Statement of Social Ideals 
adopted by the National Council of Congregational Churches in 
1925. Items “c”, “d”, “e”, “f” and “g” are taken unchanged from 
the Congregational Statement of Social Ideals. 


The Protection of Minorities 


Since the World War the problem of the rights of 
minority groups has become acute. The Geneva Research 
Information Committee (4, Rue de Monthoux, Geneva, 
Switzerland) has recently issued a report on The Protec- 
tion of Minorities by H. B. Calderwood of the University 
of Michigan as the September issue of Geneva Special 
Studies. (Price 25 cents). 

At the close of the war certain states (Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, Greece, Serbia and Rouma- 
nia) were required by the Allied and Associated Powers to 
sign treaties in which they agreed to respect the rights 
of minorities. In some cases the groups which had held 
the power before the war were now minorities under the 
control of their former subject group. Since then Turkey, 
Albania, Lithuania, Finland, Estonia and Latvia have 
signed similar treaties. The minorities to be protected are 
groups which “differ from the majority of the population 
in race, language or religion.” In addition to the Jews in 
all the countries mentioned the groups whose rights were 
in danger were the Germans in the Baltic States, Poland 
and Czechoslovakia; Lithuanians in Poland and Poles in 
Lithuania; Magyars in Yugoslavia, Roumania and Czecho- 
slovakia; and Ruthenians in Poland, Roumania and 
Czechoslovakia. 

Long before the World War the great powers had at 
times made efforts to improve the condition of oppressed 
minorities, as in the case of Russian oppression of the 
Poles and in the states created out of the Ottoman Empire. 
But these efforts were usually unsuccessful because there 
was no machinery to enforce treaties. This difficulty the 
Allied and Associated Powers tried to remedy. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE LEAGUE 


According to the treaties all nationals of these states 
have equal rights before the law, the methods of acquiring 
citizenship are defined, minority groups are granted “the 
free exercise of religious worship” and their life and 
liberty are to be protected “without distinction of birth, 
nationality, language, race or religion.” They are also 
given the right to establish and maintain religious and edu- 
cational institutions. More important, perhaps, for the 
protection of minorities is the fact that in case of infrac- 
tion of any of these rights any member of the Council of 
the League may call the Council’s attention to the situation 
and the Council “may take such action as it deems effec- 
tive in the circumstances.” Complaints in the form of 


petitions may also be addressed to the League by states 
which are not members or by minorities. Such petitions 
are first sent to the government of the state concerned, 
and later to all members of the Council with the govern- 
ment’s reply, if one has been received. The Council’s 
“Minorities Committee” considers the document and tries 


to settle the case without referring it to the Council. ae | ° 


this is not possible, “its practice has been to do one of four 
things: (1) declare the interested government’s observa- 
tions satisfactory and adjourn the question; (2) refer the 
case back to the Rapporteur with instructions to renew 
negotiations with the interested government; (3) post- 
pone decision until further information has been received ; 
(4) request the government to take certain steps to remedy 
the situation and to inform the Council of the action 
taken.” 

The Minorities Division of the Secretariat’s Section 
on Minorities and Administrative Questions is responsible 
for carrying out the decisions of the Council and of the 
Minorities Committee. None of the six members of that 
section are nationals of a Minorities State or of one which 
has lost nationals to such a state. 

The members of the Minorities Committee are never 
representatives of the states whose policies are under in- 
vestigation or of neighbor states. The World Court does 
not take up a question of minorities unless the Council 
asks for an opinion or a case involving minorities is car- 
ried to it by the states concerned. The Rapporteur on 
Minorities is always a national of an extra-European state. 

The League acts “within the limits of the present 
treaties.” Where a minority group suffers from discrim- 
ination it may appeal to the League under the Treaties 
“whether the offense be on the part of the government or. 
a private citizen, nor does it matter whether the act was 
authorized by an ordinary law, a constitution or a treaty.” 

Mr. Calderwood concludes that the League’s regime in 
regard to minorities is useful. From June 1, 1929, to 
May 31, 1930, the League received 57 petitions of which 
31 were declared acceptable; from June 1, 1930, to May 
31, 1931, 204 petitions were received of which 73 were 
acceptable. 


GERMAN Groups IN POLAND 


Germans in Polish Upper Silesia have appealed to the 
League more than any other single group. At least 50 
different appeals from that group have been considered 
by the Council since 1924. 

The situation in Polish Upper Silesia is particularly 
difficult because of the division of the district between 
Germany and Poland which left large minorities on both 
sides of the frontier. In 1922 Germany and Poland 
made a convention to provide for the transitional regime 
of 15 years in Upper Silesia. By this convention a more 
elaborate machinery for settling disputes was set up. 

Mr. Calderwood describes in detail the appeal concern- 
ing the administration of the Polish school law and the 
Polish elections case. The first of these is still pending. 
The elections case was brought to the League’s attention 
by petitions from a number of sources. These petitions 
listed acts of violence against minorities and repressive acts 
by Polish officials. The Polish government declared that 
officials had not taken part in violent acts against the 
minorities and that the violence which had occurred was 
due to “rebellious groups . . . aroused by the nationalistic 
agitation in Germany.” The Council requested the Polish 
government to send it, before its May, 1931, meeting, “a 
complete and detailed statement of the results of the en- 
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quiries ordered in these different cases and also of any 

penalties imposed and measures for compensation that 

may have been taken in consequence of the enquiries.” 

The Council also declared that it is “essential that the Ger- 

man minority in the Voivode of Silesia should regain that 

feeling of confidence,” which is necessary for cooperation 
tween the state and the minority. 

At the May, 1931, session of the Council the Rappor- 
teur on Minorities expressed his satisfaction with the 
Polish government’s report on what it had done to adjust 
the grievances in Upper Silesia. The German representa- 
tive, however, asked that the question should be adjourned 
to the next session because he was not entirely convinced 
that the situation had improved to such a degree that the 
Council could withdraw its attention. The Polish repre- 
sentative asked for final adjournment of the case saying 
that, otherwise, there might be “undesirable consequences” 
and unfortunate effects on the relation between the two 
groups. If it were not adjourned the Polish government 
would “decline all responsibility” in case of further ten- 
sion. The acting president of the Council, however, de- 
cided that the question would be adjourned to the next 
session and declared, “in the name of the Council, that the 


Polish government could not rid itself of the responsi-— 


bility” for what might occur. 


GENERALIZATION OF THE GUARANTEE 


Since the boundaries of all the states of central and 
eastern Europe (except Soviet Russia) were fixed by the 
Allied and Associated Powers in the treaties drawn up at 
the close of the war, those states were obliged to accept 
the pledge demanded by the Allies. The latter, however, 

efused to accept such obligations for themselves. The 


have insisted that all members of the League should ac- 
cept the same responsibilities. Otherwise, the Minorities 
States insist that these restrictions limit their sovereignty, 
and are, therefore, “inconsistent with their status in the 
international community.” But, Dr. Calderwood points 
out, any international agreement which limits the freedom 
of action of its signatories, restricts sovereignty to some 
extent. In any case there seems to be no likelihood that 
the other members of the League will accept these obliga- 
tions toward their minorities. 


DETERMINATION OF MINORITIES 

Since groups which belong to a linguistic minority and 
which form a considerable proportion of the population 
in the various districts are entitled to a fair share of pub- 
lic funds for their schools and churches and for charitable 
purposes it is important to determine the membership of 
minorities before alleged violations occur. Some states 
have enacted legislation for this purpose. The League 
has not set up a standard to be followed by all states. 
When petitions are received from individuals the Secre- 
tariat does not consider their status as members of a min- 
ority. Minorities which are working for political autono- 
my or other separate status are eager to enroll large num- 
bers, but the Minorities States, which are trying to unify 
their populations, wish to keep the numbers down. There- 
fore, Dr. Calderwood thinks, the Council will eventually 
have to consider carefully the question of minority deter- 
mination. 

Another important question is the collective character 
of minorities. It was not intended that the treaties should 
give the minorities the status of a “separate corporation 
within the state,” but the minorities are given a special 
status unlike that of any other groups in the state. 
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Tue FuTuRE OF THE SYSTEM 


Neither the minorities nor the Minorities States are 
satisfied with the present system. The minorities allege 
specific violations of the treaties and also claim that the 
states are trying to assimilate them. The Minorities States 
say that the system “distinguishes them from other states- 
members of the League” and that it makes the task of 
government more difficult by encouraging the minorities 
to “stir up discontent.” The Council has tried to satisfy 
both groups by modifying the procedure and by declaring 
that “the minorities should behave as loyal citizens and that 
the kindred states should avoid interference with the con- 
duct of affairs by the governments of Minorities States.” 
The Council has the power to revise the treaties if the 
conditions which made the treaties necessary are changed. 

While assimilation of the minorities to the states of 
which they are now citizens would simplify matters this 
is not easy to bring about. The treaties were made in 
order to prevent assimilation by force. As a matter of 
fact, Dr. Calderwood finds that the minorities do not all 
desire the same thing. Most of the individual members 
of the groups wish merely “the security of their rights as 
citizens of the states in which they live.” These may 
eventually be assimilated. Others, however, want “auton- 
omy, independence, or transfer, to the state in which 
they formerly lived.” 

Dr. Calderwood fears that in the future it may be neces- 
sary “for the Council to take action which the states might 
consider in violation of their sovereignty in order to put 
an end to a situation, which a suggestion or a rebuke has 
failed to do.” At present, however, but little could be ac- 
complished if the Council were to make a positive state- 
ment on the future of the minorities. It seems probable 
that the Council’s guarantee of minority rights will be 
retained “even if seldom exercised, as an emergency 
measure.” 

The guarantee is useful for the Minorities States since 
“it insures them against the intervention of neighboring 
states which might, in the absence of the League guaran- 
tee, take it upon themselves to protect the rights of min- 
orities.” It is of value to states not directly concerned 
in the problem since it safeguards peace “by redressing 
the grievances of minorities and by obviating intervention 
of individual powers.” The League, as a whole, “is better 
qualified to deal justly and effectively with the minorities 
disputes than are the great powers.” 


Compulsory Unemployment Insurance 


Before the New York State Joint Legislative Commit- 
tee on Unemployment on November 5, 1931, Dr. William 
M. Leiserson, professor of economics at Antioch College, 
Dr. Leo Wolman, professor of economics at Columbia 
University, and Miss Frances Perkins, state industrial 
commissioner, advocated that the state establish compul- 
sory unemployment insurance as the only comprehensive 
means of adequate relief to the unemployed. They believe 
that it is futile to expect employers to inaugurate volun- 
tarily an adequate system of unemployment insurance. 

It was suggested that employers be compelled by law 
to set aside two per cent of their payrolls and that em- 
ployes contribute one per cent of their wages. Miss 
Perkins believes that the employers should bear the entire 
cost as a hazard of industry. The cost, however, would 
be paid for by the consuming public as a part of the prices 
of commodities. It was estimated that a well-managed 
fund of three per cent of the total wage bill would provide 
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20 times more for the unemployed than all the money 
collected now by cammunity chest funds. 

Dr. Leiserson pointed out, as quoted in the New York 
Times for November 6, that if an employer uses a number 
of mules in his business “he doesn’t turn them out in slack 
times and expect the President of the United States to 
appeal on the radio to the country not to let them starve. 
. . . The industrialist has thrown his burden on the tax- 
payer. If he had to support the unemployed it would be 
different. He explains that he-has to lay off the worker 
if he is to pay dividends. Dividends are profits paid on 
money for taking a risk. They must be protected, even if 
the worker is laid off to do so. Workers should not bear 
the risk. j 
“Tf the industrialist lays off his men he says his books 
show he is solvent. But he is not solvent from the com- 
munity point of view because he tells. the taxpayes to sup- 
port the unemployed.” 

He said further that when industry fails to provide 
work “the problem is how to get food to families in the 
least degrading manner. Now we.get it to them in the 
most degrading manner. We make the head of the family 
ask for charity when he wants work. We make the tax- 
payer care for him. Seventy-five per cent of all relief 
funds are state or government funds... .” 

Wages in the United States “including those of salaries 
of clerical workers and the like,” Professor Leiserson es- 
timated at $55,000,000,000 for 1929. “There has been a 
40 per cent cut,” he said, “in the actual income of these 
workers so they will get about $22,000,000,000 less this 
year. Figured on an average of $1,500 a year, that means 
that about 14,000,000 persons are out of work, but we do 
not hear of that figure because of the spreading of work 
and the staggering of jobs. ... 

“We need some government authority to say to industry, 
‘Your bookkeeping is phony because it only represents the 
individual industry. It doesn’t represent the industry in 
the state. An individual business may be solvent but in- 
dustry is not solvent when it throws its people out of work 
and so on to the taxpayer or to the community chest’.” 


Social Planning 


The Family Welfare Association of ‘America (130 
East 22nd Street, New York City) has recently issued a 
report on The Organization and Administration of Public 
Relief Agencies, by Rose Porter (Price 35 cents). This 
study was undertaken at the request of. the President’s 
Organization on Unemployment Relief to provide infor- 
mation on the best methods of organizing relief agencies. 
The report discusses problems of organization, personnel, 
methods of administration, relationships with other or- 
ganizations, etc. In regard to personnel the report says 
that “the best law, the most intelligent plan of organiza- 
tion and administration may be nullified if the - practical 
working out of the plan is entrusted to incompetent work- 
ers appointed on account of political patronage. The 
presence of partisan politics has done more than any other 
one thing to obstruct the progressive development of pub- 
lic welfare in the United States.” 


While immediate relief may be necessary, “any far- 
reaching plan for dealing with dependency must press 
beyond relief into the realm of prevention. . . . Social 
planning for dealing adequately with family needs unques- 
tionably requires the development of broad social and 
economic programs which attempt to safeguard the econo- 
mic security of the individual.” It is important to develop 


“adequate employment opportunities and adequate returns : 


to the individual worker,” and to find ways to insure “the 
economic security of individuals and families during tem- 
porary dislocations of industry or other temporary in- 
dividual disabilities. In the absence of such safeguards 
there is danger of the development of conditions of mass 
poverty. For dealing with such problems social case wor, 
whether administered under public or private auspices, . 
a wholly inadequate substitute for broad constructive pro- 
grams of economic adjustment. The first aim of both 
public and private social welfare should be to foster pro- 
grams whose purpose is the prevention of poverty.” 


The Problem of Disarmament 


The issues. which must be faced by the disarmament 
conference were significally discussed by H. A. Smith, 
professor of international law in the University of Lon- 
don, before a recent meeting of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs (International Affairs, London, 
September, 1931). Professor Smith first traced the his- 
torical development of the effort to reduce armaments. 
These attempts show that the armed strength needed by 
each nation for its defence depends first on internal fac- 
tors such as its form of government, the type and geogra- 
phical distribution of its territory, the character and dis- 
tribution of its population and its internal communications. 
Next in importance is the international situation; there- 
fore, an agreement for limitation of armaments presup- 
poses an agreement upon the chief political problems 
which might cause war if they are not solved. Any agree- 
ment to limit armaments means that some states will have 
to accept a situation which hampers them. These state= 


will be tempted to break through the restrictions when the, 


think they may succeed. The term “armaments” cannot 
be defined so that it will correspond to the facts of modern 
war. 

Professor Smith points out that forms of limitation may 
be classified under four heads: “limitation by quantity” 
which would limit the number of men or guns or ships 
or the amount spent; “limitation of methods” such as the 
abolition of gas or submarines; “limitation of objectives” 
such as agreements not to attack undefended places; 
“limitation by area” such as the de-militarization of the 
Black Sea. All these have been tried in the past and so 
far they have all failed. 

The political motive behind the desire for disarmament 
is the balance of power. During the eighteenth century 
the balance of power was thought of in terms of territory. 
Then statesmen felt that a balance of military power was 
also needed. 

Professor Smith believes that the way to peace lies in 
national not international action. Each state must so 
keep the peace in its own territory that there can be no 
just cause for offence to its neighbors and each state must 
completely give up any policy of changing frontiers by 
force. No war could take place today which would not 
violate some treaty and there is no value to new treaties 
which “necessarily assume that we are prepared to violate 
the old ones.’ 


These two principles of policy have been generally dis- 
regarded in Europe and this has caused the present critical 
situation. Peace cannot be maintained unless we make a 
real effort to solve the great political problems. If we 
can do away with the grievances of the nations, there will 


be no danger of war and armaments can be reduced with- © 


out international compulsion. 
333 
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